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TO THE PUBLIC. 
SUPPLEMENT OF THE LONDON JOURNAL. 


As the number of weeks is not always the same in 
each month, and an irregularity of size,andconsequently 
of price, is thus produced in the monthly sets of a pub- 
lication like the present, it is proposed in future, that 
in order to secure five numbers to every set, a Supple- 
ment to the London Journal shall appear, whenever 
requisite. Two bers of it will be published forth. 
with, for the purpose of completing the back months of 
April and June, so that no inequality may be found in 
the first volume. The Supplement will be written by 
the Editor ; and for some months to come, will consist 
of @ BIOGRAPHICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS HISTORY 
OF THE STREETS OF LONDON, going through them 
regularly, and noticing whatever memories they con- 
tain, interesting to the lover of Books, of Eminent 
Men, and of the human species. 








ENGLISH MALE COSTUME. 


Mr. PLancue’s book, besides being sensibly and 
amusingly written, in a clear, unaffected style, con- 
tains more than would be expected from its title. 
It narrates the military as well as civil history of Bri- 
tish costume, giving us not only the softer vicissitudes 
of silks and satins, but ringing the changes of helms, 
hauberks, and swords, from the earliest period of the 
use of armour till the latest ; and it will set the pub- 
lic right, for the first time, upon some hitherto mis- 
taken points of character and manners. We have 
been surprised, for instance, to learn, that our “‘ naked 
ancestors,” (as we supposed them), the ancient 
Britons, were naked only when they went to battle; 
and it turns out, that Richard the Third, instead of 
being one who thought himself 


“ Not made to court an amorous looking glass,” 


was a dandy in his dress, and as particular about his 
wardrobe, and coronation-gear, as George the Fourth. 
(See the passage at the end of this Article.) This 
trait in his character is confirmative, we think, of the 
traditions respecting his deformity, men who are 
under that disadvantage being remarkable either for a 
certain nicety and superiority of taste, moral and 
personal, if their dispositions are good, or for all sorts 
of mistakes the other way, under the reverse predi- 
cament. Two persons of the greatest natural re- 
finement we ever met with, have had a crook in the 
shoulder. Richard was an usurper, a man of craft 
and violence ; and his jealousy of the respect of his 
fellow-men took the unhappier and more glaring turn. 
He thought to overcome them with his fine clothes 
and colours, as he had done with his tyranny. Richard 
partook, it seems, of the effeminate voluptuousness 
of his brother Edward the Fourth, as Edward par- 
took of Richard’s cruelty. 

Mr. Planche is of opinion, that “the most elegant 
ad picturesque costume ever worn in England,” was 
that of the reign of Charles the First, commonly 
called the Vandyke dress, from its frequency in the 
Portraits of that artist. The dresses of few periods, 
We think, in England, surpass those of the Anglo- 
Saxon times, and of some of the Norman. (See the 
engravings in the book at pages 22, 103, 121, and 127.) 
Some of the Anglo-Saxon ladies were dressed with 
almost as elegant a simplicity as the Greeks. But 

SPARROW, PRINTER, CRANE-COURT. 


whatever Mr. Planche may think of the extreme gal- 
lantry and picturesqueness of the Vandyke dress, with 
its large hat and feathers, its cloak and rapier, and 
its long breeches meeting the tops of the wide boots, 
its superiority may surely be at least contested by 
the jewelled and plumed caps, the long locks, the 
vests, mantles, and hose of the reign of Henry the 
Seventh ; especially if we recollect that they had the 
broad hats and feathers too, when they chose to wear 
them, and that they had not the “ peaked” beard, nor 
a steeple crown tothe hat. (See the figures at pages 
220 and 222; and imagine them put into as gallant 
bearing, as those in the pictures of Vandyke. See 
also the portrait of Henry himself, at the beginning 
of the volume; and the cap, cloak, and vest of the 
Earl of Surrey, the poet, in the Holbein portrait of 
him in Lodge’s Illustrations.) 
It is a curious fact, that good taste in costume has 
by no means been in proportion to an age’s refine- 
ment in other respects. Mere utility is a better 
teacher than mere will and power; and fashions in 
dress have generally been regulated by those who had 
power, and nothing else. Shakspeare’s age was that 
of ruffs and puffs ; Pope’s that of the most execrable 
of all coats, cocked hats, and waistcoats; lumpish, 
formal, and useless; a miserable affectation of ease 
with the most ridiculous buckram. And yet the cos- 
tume of part of George the Third’s reign was per- 
haps worse, for it had not even the garnish; it was 
the extreme of mechanical dullness; and the women 
had preposterous tresses of curls and pomatum on 
their head, by way of setting off the extremity of 
dull plainness with that of dull caprice. For the hoop, 
possibly, something may be said, not as a dress, not 
as an investment, but as an enclosure. It did not 
seem so much to disfigure, as to contain, the wearer, 
—to be not a dress, but a gliding shell. The dancers 
at Otaheite, in the pictures to Captain Cook’s voy- 
ages, have some such Lower Houses; and look well 
in them for the same reason. The body issued from 
the hoop as out of a sea of flounce and furbelow. 
It was the next thing to a nymph half hidden in 
water. The arm and fan reposed upon it, as upon a 
cloud, or a moving sphere,’the fair angel looking se- 
rene and superior above it. Thus much we would 
say in defence of the hoop, properly so called, when 
it was in its perfection, large and circular, and to be 
approached like a “hedge of divinity,” or the walls 
of Troy,— 


Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious petticoat ; 


not for those masked and minor shapes of the pheno- 
menon, which degenerated into mere appendages, 
panniers, or side lumps, and reminded you of nothing 
but their deformity. But it was always a thing fan- 
tastic, and fit only for court and ceremony. 

Mr. Planché justly cautions one generation against 
laughing at the fashions of another. He advises 
such ladies as would “scream” at the dresses of 
the fourteenth or even eighteenth century, to look 
into a fashionable pocket-book or magazine for the 
year 1815 or 20, and then candidly compare notes. 
Appendages or enclosures are one thing; positive 
clinging disfigurements another. The ugliest female 
dress,~in our opinion, without exception, was that 
which we conceive Mr. Planché to allude to, and 
which confounded all ages and shapes by girdling the 


gown under the arm-pits! and sticking a little pad at 
the back almost between the shoulders! It reduced 
all figures to lumps of absurdity. No well-shaped 
woman, we may be sure, invented it. A history of 
the real origin of many fashions would be a curious 
document. We should find infirmity and unsightli- 
ness cheating youth and beauty into an imitation of 
them, and beaux and belles piquing themselves on 
resembling the worst points about their cunning 
elders. 

As long as a man wears the modern coat, he has 
no right to despise any dress. What a thing it is, 
though so often taken for something “ exquisite!” 
What a horse-collar for a collar! What snips at the 
collar and lapells! What a mechanical and ridiculous 
cut about the flaps! What buttons in.front that are 
never meant to button, and yet are no ornament! 
And what an exquisitely absurd pair of buttons 
at the back! gravely regarded, nevertheless, and 
thought as indispensably necessary to every well-con- 
ditioned coat, as other bits of metal or bone are to 
the bodies of savages whom we laugh at. There is 
absolutely not one iota of sense, grace, or even 
economy in the modern coat. It is an article as 
costly as it is ugly, and as ugly as it is useless. In 
winter it is not enough, and in hot weather it is too 
much. It is the tailors’ remnant and cabbaging of 
the coats formerly in use, and deserves only to be 
chucked back to them as an imposition in the bill. 
It is the old or frock coat cut away in front and at 
the sides, mounted with a horse-collar, and left with 
a ridiculous tail. The waistcoat or vest, elongated, 
and with the addition of sleeves, might supersede it 
at once, and be quite sufficient in warm weather. A 
vest reaching to the mid-thigh is a graceful and rea- 
sonable habit, and with the addition of a scarf or sash, 
would make as handsome, or even brilliant a one, as 
any body could desire. In winter-time, the same 
cloaks would do for it, as are used now; and there 
might be lighter cioaks for summer. But the coat, 
as it now exists, is a mere nuisance and expense, 
and disgraces every other part of the dress, except 
the neck-cloth. Even the hat is too good for it; for 
a hat is good for something, though there is more 
chimney-top than beauty in it. It furnishes shade 
to the eyes, and has not always an ill look, if well- 
proportioned. The coat is a sheer piece of mecha- 
nical ugliness. The frock-coat is another matter, 
except as to the collar, which, in its present rolled or 
bolstered shape, is always ugly. As to the great coat, 
it makes a man look either like a man in a sack, 
orashorn bear. It is cloth upon ‘cloth, clumsiness 
made clumsier, sometimes thrice over,—cloth waist- 
coat, cloth coat, cloth great coat,—a ‘three piled 
hyperbole.” It is only proper for travellers, coach- 
men, and others who require to have no drapery in 
the way. A cloak is the only handsome over-all. 

The neck-cloth is worthy of the coat. What a 
heaping of monstrosity on monstrosity !_ The woollen 
horse collar is bad enough; yet, as if this were not 
sufficient, a linen one must be superadded. Men 
must look as if they were twice seized with symbols 
of apoplexy,—the horse-collar to shorten the neck, 
and the linen-collar to squeeze it. Some man with 
a desperately bad throat must have invented the neck- 
cloth, especially as it had a padding, or pudding in it, 
when it first came up. His neck could not have 
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been fit to be seen. It must have been like a pole, 
or a withered stalk; or-else he was some faded fat 
dandy, ashamed of his double chin. There can be 
no objection to people’s looking as well as they can 
contrive, young or old; but it is a little too much to 
set a fashion, which besides being deformed, is in- 
jurious. -The man was excusable, because he knew 
no better; but -it is no wonder if painters, end 
poets, and young Germans, and other romantic per- 
sonages, have attempted to throw off the nuisance, 
especially such as have lived in the south. The 
neck-cloth is ugly, is useless, is dangerous to some, 
and begets effeminate fear of colds with all. The 
English, in consequence of their living more in doors 
than they used, fancy they have too many reasons 
for mufiling themselves up,—not aware that the 
more they do so, the more they subject themselves 
to what they dread; and that it is by a general sense 
of warmth in the person they are to be made com- 
fortable and secure, and not by filling up every creek 
and cranny of their dress to the very chin. 

But some may teil us they cannot ‘feel that gene- 
ral warmth, without thus muffling themselves up. 
True, it they accustom themselves to it; but it 1s 
the custom itself, which is in fault. They can have 
the warmth without it, if they please; just as well 
as they can without muffling up their eyes. ‘“‘ How 
can you go with your body naked?” said a not very 
wise person to an Indian. ‘“‘ How can you go with 
your face naked?” said the Indian. “ I am used to 
it,” replied the man. ‘“‘ Well, and I am used to the 
other,” rejoined the Indian ; “I am all face.’ Now 
it will not exactly do to be “all face,” in a civilized 
country ;—the police would object ;— Piccadilly is 
not Paradise. But then it is not necessary to be all 
muffle. 

The ladies in the reign of Edward I. once took to 
wearing a cloth round their throats and ears, in a 
way which made a poet exclaim, “ Par Dieu! Ihave 
often thought in my heart, when I have seen a lady 
so closely tied up, that her neck-cloth was nailed to 
her chin.” There is a figure of her in Mr. Planche’s 
book, p. 115. Now this was the precise appearance 
of a neck-cloth some years back, when it was worn 
with a pad or stiffener, and the point of the chin re- 
posed in it: nay, it is so at present, with many. The 
stock looks even more stiff and apoplectic, especially 
if there is a red face above it. When dandies faint, 
the neck-cloth is always the first thing loosed, as the 
stays are with a lady. 

By the way, the dandies wear stays too! We 
have some regard for these gentlemen, because they 
have reckoned great names among them in times of 
old, and have some very clever and amiable ones 
now, and manly withal too. They may err, we 
grant, from an excess of sympathy with what is ad- 
mired, as well as from mere folly or effeminancy. 
But whatever approximates a man’s shape to a 
woman's is a deformity. We have seen some of 
them with hips, upon which they should have gone 
carrying pails, and cried “ milk!’ And who was 
it that clapped those monstrous protuberances upon 
the bosoms of our brave life-guards? No masculine 
dandy we may be sure. A man’s breast should look 
as if it would take a hundred blows upon it, like a 
glorious anvil; and not to be deformed with a 
frightened wadding; still less resemble the bosom 
that tenderness peculiarly encircles, and that is so 
beautiful because it is so different from his own. 


re 


RICHARD THE THIRD A DANDY! 
[From Mr. Planché’s “ British Costume.’’} 


Richard’s wardrobe was at all times magnificently 
furnished; he and the Duke of Buckingham being 
notorious for their love of dress and finery. A man- 
date still exists among the Harleian MSS. sent from 
York by Richard to the keeper of his wardrobe in 
London, August 31st, 1483, wherein he specifies the 
costly habits in which he was desirous of exhibiting 
himself to his northern subjects, with a descriptive 
detail, which, as Mr. Sharon Turner justly remarks, 
we should rather look for from the fop that annoyed 
Hotspur, than from the stern and warlike Richard II. 

* * * 


Richard writes for his short gowns of crimson cloth 
of gold; “that one with droppue, and that other 
with nett, lined with green velvet ;” gowns of green 


velvet and green satin; doublets of purple and tawny 
satin, lined with a galard cloth and outlined with 
buskes ; “a cloke with a cape of violet ingrained, the 
both lined with black velvet ;” and he had also a 
long gown of purple cloth of gold, wrought with 
garters and roses, and lined with white damask, wich 
was the gift of the queen. 

The poor young prince, by right King Edward V., 
received for the ceremony of the coronation of his 
usurping uncle a short gown, made of two yards and 
three quarters of crimson cloth of gold, lined with 
black velvet ; a long gown of the same stuff, lined 
with green damask; a shorter gown, made of two 
yards and a quarter of purple velvet, lmed with green 
damask; a stomacher and doublet, made of two 
yards of black satin; besides two footcloths, a bonet 
of purple velvet, gilt spurs, and magnificent apparel 
for his henchmen or pages. 

To all the officers of state, and to the principal 
nobility cloth of gold and silver, scarlet cloth, and 
silks of various colours were given as liveries and 
perquisites. To ‘the Duke of Bukks” (Bucking- 
ham), who stands first, eight yards of blue cloth of 
gold, wrought with “‘droops,” eight yards of black 
velvet, and twelve yards of crimson velvet were 
delivered as a special gift from the king. 

The henchmen or pages of the king and queen 
wore dowblets of green satin, long gowns of crimson 
velvet, lined with white sarcenet, and black bonnets. 
The king had also provided for them long gowns of 
white cloth of gold and doublets of crimson satin. 

We might fill pages with similar extracts from this 
book of the wardrober, but we have extracted as 
much as is necessary for our present purpose, and 
refer the curious reader to the document itself, for 
the description of the horse-furniture, embroideries 
for banners, pennons, canopies, &c., and all the pomp 
and circumstance of the gorgeous ceremony amidst 
which Richard assumed a crown he had no right to 
wear, and lost, with his life, in twenty-six months 
from the date of his usurpation. 
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THE WEEK, 


From Wednesday the 30th July to Tuesday the 
Sth August. 


RAIN, 


Saint SwiTHIN began his season this month with 
a puzzle for the old ladies, for he did not rain. How- 
ever, the old argument was at hand ;—he rained some- 
where. Upon the principle ofthis logic, Saint Swithin’s 
dominion is never at an end; and the punster is no 
longer so cunning as he took himself to be, when he 
told a friend, that he would “lend him his umbrella 
during the whole of the present reign.” 

We will extract for our country enjoyments this 
week, an excellent description of a Rain-storm from 
Adam the Gardener, the pleasant’ children’s-book 
lately written by Mr. Clarke, author of Prose Tales 
from Chaucer. A children’s-book it is; but like all 
works of that sort, which are well done, is worth a 
man’s perusal. The description before us is full of 
truth and relish. We will begin at the beginning, 
because there is also a good description of cattle in 
hot weather, and some worthy hints about bathing 
and cleanliness. 


** Adam,” said his father, “‘I think it will not be 
many minutes before we have a thunder-storm; the 
weather is so close, and what little air there is, 
comes to one’s face as if it passed through a bake- 
house.” Adam said he had been lying on his back 
under the mulberry-tree, without a coat and waist- 
coat, and with a wet towel on his face, but that it 
did not make him any cooler. His father said they 
would go down the river and bathe. As they walked 
along, they remarked how very troublesome the flies 
were, stinging their hands and faces angrily, and as if 
spitefully. They also noticed how bitterly they tor- 
mented some cows, standing half up to their legs in a 
pond under the shade of some ash-trees. They kept 
lashing their sides with their long tails to no purpose ; 
the ittle persecutors returned to the same spot the 
moment the tail passed to the other side. Some- 
times they remarked that the animals made all the 
skin of their bodies to shiver, and this action might 
rouse up for an instant one or two timid flies, but 
the remainder of the swarm stuck fast to the hides of 
the beasts. Now and then a cow would lift up one 
foreleg and stamp it down again; then, with a hind 
leg she would kick her belly. Then she would shake 
one ear, then the other; toss up her head, wink with 
her eyes, in the corners of which a dozen tormentors 
were collected. All was to little purpose. ‘In the 
hot country of India,” said Mr. Stock, “the buffaloes 
get into the pools in shady spots, and leave no part 
above the surface of the water but the nose, to allow 
them to breathe.” ‘If I were one of these cows I 
would do so too,” said Adam. As they were close by 
the place that was convenient for their bathing, they 
undressed; the father plunging in first, and shaking 


his streaming face and hair, as soon as he 
the surface. 

Adam had been a courageous bather in the sea when 
an infant ; he therefore jumped in very freely, butbesan _ 
to be frightened at first, because the water took away : 
his breath, and he could not speak without 
all this, however, went off in less than a minute and 
he played about as happy as a duck, and tried to 
swim. When they came out, and while they were 
dressing, his father told him to bear in mind as | 
he lived, that if he wished to be a healthy man, it 
was necessary that he should be scleanly one. “Next 
to kind and endearing manners,” said he, “ nothj 
is more pleasing in man or woman than a delicate 
cleanliness of person. And one of the surest Meang 
of being so, is to bathe regularly during the summer 
months, and in the winter ones as regularly to use 
the warm bath. There are few people who do not 
spend in wine and other luxuries ten times the gum 
of money, that it would cost to have a warm bath 
day, all the year round.” As Mr. Stock finished 
speaking, they heard a very low rumbling, like the 
noise of a heavy cart on an iron road. 
they observed from a. dark lead-coloured cloud g 
bright flash, like a fiery snake, dart down upon.a dis. 
tant hill; after waiting for some time, the thunder 
followed as if it had been the same heavy cart that 
had fallen, and was afterwards dragged rattling along; 
then had stopped, then had fallen again, and ended 
by rumbling till it was out of hearing. The dark 
cloud all this time was changing its appearance and 
shape; sometimes it was very ragged at the edges, 
like wool, pulled or snatched off. Every thing around 
was quite silent; not even a little bird was heard to 
whistle. The sheep in the fields huddled their heads 
together, and bent them down towards the ground, 
Presently the wind rose all at once with a great roar. 
ing, and whirled up the dust of the road in a 
pillar; then ceased again, and all was silent. Ina 
few seconds some large drops fell, and immedi 
after a broad flash burst out of the cloud, followed 
almost instantaneously by a crashing and tearing, as 
if houses were being overturned and dashed to pieces; 
and every now and then there were great 
heard, like cannon firing off. At the sudden bursting 
of this thunder clap, some horses in a neighbouring 
field snorted, started, and galloped away. For amo. 
ment or two after the ti:under had ceased, there was 
a dreadful stillness, and then the rain came down in 
a torrent, driving up the dust of the road, and mak. 
ing a soft noise, as if it fell upon wool, till it ws 
soaked through and beaten down; when it made 
quick splashing, and seemed to be lashing the ground. 

They had now to run for it, and did not reach 
home till they were nearly soaked through. The 
lightning and thunder still continued, and the rain 
seemed to smoke along the ground, and upon the 
thatched roof of a shed opposite to their home 
Sometimes the thunder sounded very high in the ai, 
as if above the clouds ; at others, as if it were down 
in the road. That which but a few minutes before 
had been a lovely day, with a blue sky, and stately 
clouds like snowy rocks that scarcely moved at all, 
was now one dull, lead-coloured covering. In about 
an hour it became lighter, and in another hour they 
had the pleasure to sce that stormy cloud sailing away 
from them, still looking back, with its edges touched 
by the light of the golden sun. From time to time 
they heard that the storm had not ceased, though it 
was not so loud; at length it was so far off, that the 
thunder made only a low surly rumbling; and the 
cloud which had before looked so angry, when over 
and near them, now shone like a snow-covered 
mountain, with crags and precipices, and deep hdl- 
lows and caverns. The family all remarked how 
pleasantly cool the air had become, and how cali; 
and admired the fresh glittering appearance of the 
grass, and the leaves of the trees, and the flowers in 
the sunshine; and they snuffed up with delight the 
smell of the earth after the rain. 

Adam asked a multitude of questions about thu 
der and lightning, of which his father told him it 
would be extremely difficult at his age to make him 
understand the explanation. He, however, informed 
him that thunder was the report of the lightning, a 
the noise after the flash of a gun was the report of 
that. Then he wished to know, how it was that it 
was so long after the flash that they heard the thut 
der. ‘ Because,” said the father, “ sound occupies 
some time in coming to our ear from a distance. Do 
you not remember, when you once saw a man driving 
an iron wedge into the root of a tree, that you 
the blow just after you saw him strike? It was be 
cause you were at a short distance from him, and 
the sound'was that length of time coming to your 
ear. Some clever person discovered, that sound flies 
one thousand one hundred and fifty feet in a 
of time. Therefore with a watch you can tell how 
far off a storm is, by counting the number of 
between the flash of lightning and the hearing of the 
thunder. Or you may make a rough guess by count. 
ing the beatings of your pulse in your wrist. ‘ 
seven beats of an ordinary pulse are about equal to 
one mile that sound will travel. If, therefore, the 
instant you see a flash of lightning you were to 
your finger to your wrist, and count fourteen p™ 
sations before you hear the thunder, you may *#N™ 
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that the storm is somewhat more or less than two 
wiles distant. You ought to know that rule in 
arithmetic, Adam, it is very easy.” 

We will conclude this rain by day, with a bit of 
rain by night, in the shape of some verses . 

‘ON THE RAIN OF THE EVENING OF JUNE 28TH. 
f By the Editor. 


Open the window, and let the air 

Freshly blow upon face and hair, 

And fill the room, as it fills the night, 
With the breath of the rain’s sweet might. 
Hark ! the burthen, swift and prone! 

And how the odorous limes are blown ! 
Stormy Love’s abroad, and keeps 

Hopeful coil for silver sleeps. 


Not a blink shall burn to night 
In my chamber, of sordid light ; 
Nought will I have, not a window-pane, 
*Twixt me and the air and the great good rain, 
Which ever shall sing me sharp lullabies ; 
‘ And God’s own darkness shall close mine eyes ; 
And I will sleep with all things blest, 
In the pure carth-shadow of natural rest. 


‘ 


BIRTH-DAYS. 

(Omitted in our last.) July 25th, (August 6, O. S.) 
of an ancient family, in Perigord, Fenelon, Archbishop 
of Cambray, the author of Telemachus, a marvel of 
a.man,—a courtier yet independent, a teacher of 
royalty who really did teach, a liberal devotee, a 
saint in polite life. His Telemachus is not a fine 
poem, as some call it, but it is a beautiful moral 
novel. He had the courage to advise Louis XIV. 
not to marry the bigotted Madame Maintenon : and 
such was the respect borne to his character by the 
Duke of Marlborough, and the other allied generals, 
that they expressly exempted his lands at Cambray 
from pillage, when in possession of taat part of 
Flanders. The utmost fault that could be found 
with him was, that perhaps the vanity attributed to 
Frenchmen found some last means of getting into a 
corner of his nature, in the shape of an over-studi- 
ousness of the feelings of others, and an apostolical 
humility of submission to the religious censures 
of the Pope! Charming blights, to be sure, in the 
character of a Catholic priest! The famous Lord 
Peterborough said of him, in his lively manner, “‘ He 
was a delicious creature. I was obliged to get away 
from him, or he would have made me pious.” 

July 31st, (12th August, O. S.) 1743, at Paris of 
opulent parents, Anthony Laurence Lavoisier, the 
celebrated chemist, famous for his discoveries in the 
elements of fluids. He had the misfortune to be 
one of the unpopular body of Farmers-General at 
the French Revolution, and perished in the general 
sweep of the storm against them. His widow, who 
had joined in his studies, and was the engraver of 
some of his plates, married the English economist, 
Sir Benjamin Thompson, better known by his Ger- 
man title of Count Rumford; but French science 
was of a more lively nature than that of ous Anglo- 
German, and the parties separated. 

August 3d, (15th O.S.) 1599, at Bridgewater, the 
son of a merchant, Robert Blake, the famous Repub- 
lican Admiral. He was a disinterested partriot as 
well as a great commander, and was the first to set 
that example of putting daring above prudence, which 
has been found, in naval affairs, to be the most pru- 
dent conduct. The poor people of the court of 
Charles II. dug up his bones at the Restoration, as 
if to shew that all the great captains, naval as well 
as military, had been on the other side. 

August 4, 1792, at Mayfield Park, Sussex, of an 
ancient family, Percy Bysshe Shelley. He was not 
without his errors, especially at the outset of life 
(who among the speculative and imaginative are apt 
to be so?) ; but they originated in an excess of en- 
thusiasm for whut he thought just, and in a tendency, 
otherwise truly philosophical (we mean setting aside 
the excess) to recur to first principles. His opinions 
are to be judged from his riper works, the Revolt of 
Islam, the noble tragedy of the Cenis, &c. and not 
from an indifferent poem the Queen Mab, which he 
publicly expressed his regret at having written. Of 
all men he was the most misconstrued, in its being 


supposed that he had no religion! In‘more than one 
sense of the word, he wasall religion,—all for a sense 
of duty and of divineness ; only he would have en- 
larged the sphere of the dutiful. So far from 
supposing that this “universal frame was without a 
mind,” he was much inclined, with the pious Bishop 
Berkeley, to suppose it all mind. He and a friend of 
his, at the outset of his riper life, mutually converted 
one another from material and spiritual belief,—Mr. 
Shelley remaining ever afterwards on the spiritual 
side! Nothing need be here said of the merit of his 
writings, which all the world are now acquainted 
with. But never can the writer of this notice pass 
his name without adding, that from the moment he 
first knew him, never did he know a man so kindly, 
so generous, so unselfish in every part of his conduct, 
great and small; so that he gave you the idea of 
sometimes seraphical, and fit to have adorned the 
company of the selectest and most refined spirits of 
the ages of Plato or Milton. 
AT 
ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

XXV.—A SERIOUS JOKE SERIOUSLY RETURNED. 

[From the “Familiar Letters of James Howell, Esq.” 
the first popular writer of that kind in the language. 
He was the son of a clergyman in Caermarthanshire, 
was born about 1596, and was in employment under 
Charles I. and II.] 


Wuen the Duke of Alva was in Brussels, about the 
beginning of the tumults in the Netherlands, he had 
sate down before Hulst in Flanders; and there was a 
provost-marshal in his army who was a favourite of 
his, and this provost had put some to death by secret 
commission from the Duke. There was one Captain 
Bolea in the army, who was an intimate friend of the 
provost’s; and one evening late he went to the cap- 
tain’s tent, and brought with him a confessor and an 
executioner, as it was his custom. He told the cap- 
tain he was come to execute his excellency’s commis- 
sion and martial law upon him. The captain started 
up suddenly, his hair standing upright, and being 
struck with amazement, asked him, “ Wherein have 
I offended the duke?” The provost answered, “ Sir, 
Iam not to expostulate the business with you, but 
to execute my commission ; therefore I pray prepare 
yourself, for there are your ghostly father and execu- 
tioner.’ So he fell on his knees before the priest, 
and having done, and the hangman going to put the 
halter about his neck, the provost threw it away, and 
breaking into a laughter, told him, “there was no 
such thing, and that he had done this to try his cou- 
rage, how he would bear the terror of death.’ The 
captain, looking ghastly at him, said, “then, sir, get you 
out of my tent, for you have done me avery ill office.” 
The next morning the said captain Bolea, though a 
young man about thirty, had his hair all turned gray, 
to the admiration of all the world, and the Duke of 
Alva himself, who questioned him about it; but he 
would confess nothing. The next year the duke was 
recalled, and in his journey to the court of Spain, he 
was to pass by Saragossa; and this captain Bolea and 
the provost went along with him, as his domestics. 
The duke being to repose some days at Saragossa, the 
young old captain Bolea told him, “that there was a 
thing in that town worthy to be seen by his excel- 
lency, which was a casa de loco, a bedlam-house, such 
a one as there was not the like in Christendom.” 
“Well,” said the Duke, “go and tell the warden I 
will be there to-morrow inthe afternoon.” The cap- 
tain having obtained this, went to the warden, and 
told him the duke’s intention, and that the chief 
occasion that moved him to it was, that he had an 
unruly provost about him, who was subject often- 
times to fits of frenzy; and becausejhe wished him well 
he had tried divers means to cure him, but all would 
not do, therefore he would try whether keeping him 
close in Bedlam for some days would do him any 
good. The next day the duke came with a ruffling 
train of captains after him, amongst whom was the 
said provost very shining and fine; being entered into 
the house about the duke’s person, captain Bolea told 
the warden, pointing at the provost, “that’s the 
man ;” the warden took him aside into a dark lobby 
where he had placed some of his men, who muffled 
him in his cloak, seized upon his sword, and hurried 
him into adungeon. The provost had lain there two 
nights and a day; and afterwards it happened that a 
gentleman, coming out of curiosity to see the house, 
peeped into a small grate where the provost was. 
The provost conjured him as he was a Christian, to 
go and tell the Duke of Alva his provost was there 
confined, nor could he imagine why. The gentleman 
did his errand; and the duke being astonished, sent 
for the warden with his prisoner; the warden brought 
the provost in cuerpo, full of straws and feathers, 
madman-like before the duke; who at the sight of 
him burst into laughter, asked the warden why he 
had made him prisoner? “Sir,” said the warden, 
“it was by virtue of your excellency’s commission, 


brought me by captain Bolea, who stepped forth and 
told the duke, “ Sir, you have asked me oft how these 
hairs of mine grew so suddenly gray: I have not re- 
vealed it to any soul breathing; but now I’ll tell your 
excellency,” and so related the passage in Flanders ; 
and added, “‘I have been ever since beating my brains 
to know how to get an equal revenge of him, for 
making me old before my time.”” The duke was so 
well pleased with the story, and the wittiness of the 
revenge, that he made them both friends; amd the 
gentleman who told me this passage, said that the 
said captain Bolea is now alive, and could not be less 
than ninety years of age. 


a 


PINE ARTS, MUSIC, &C., GALLERY OF 
PORTRAITS. 

Some correspondents, whom we much desire to 
gratify, express a wish for the revival of those articles 
upon the current Fine Arts, Music, &c. which we 
commenced under the head of London, and which 
were discontinued, partly because we could not find 
matter piquant enough for them every week. For 
ourselves, we have always regretted, that owing to 
this circumstance, and to the additional obstacle of 
being obliged to go to press sooner than is convenient 
for the notice of immediate publications, we have not 
been able to hit upon any plan that should allow us 
to indulge our own inclinations in the matter. We 
will not, however, give up the hope of finding one; 
and meanwhile we must content ourselves with oc- 
casional glances. Perhaps we may be able to get up 
some brief monthly notice, or catalogue raisonné. 
There is Mr. Major’s Cabinet Gallery, now about to 
close its beautiful collection in two volumes, the last 
numbers of which daily reproach us, as we look at 
them, with not having noticed them publicly. We 
have also made similar remorseful acquaintance with 
the National Gallery of Messrs. Jones and Co., another 
singularly cheap publication, possessing the advantage 
of a definite object, for it is confined to the collection 
known by its title; so that when it is complete, the 
purchaser will possess, in engravings, all which the 
public gallery has to show in paintings. These are 
things worth knowing. 

Then there are tickets admitting us to galleries 
themselves, public and private,—galleries of paintings 
and galleries of copies from them,—things we have never 
seen of Raphael, and Titian, and Correggio, and 
painted windows (a sort of heaven in our eyes) and 
a card from Dominic Colnaghi, whose name is here- 
ditary in the annals of good taste and capital print- 
selling. One ‘of the ‘secret reasons why we do not 
attend directly to all these attractions is, that we 
know not how to leave off when we once begin. 
‘Brief notices” are apt to get long; catalogues rai- 
sonnes run into a delight beyond reason. 

In music too, as if we were compelled to neglect 
and seem scornful of all we love best, we have 
works lying by us, that call for notice with every 
species of sweet voice,—Bijous of Mc. Korkell, and 
Offerings of Purday, and Barnett’s Library of Music, 
and the Musical Library of Knight (making strange 
discord among musicians by its cheapness), and the 
Convent Music of Mr. Novello, full of chaunts and 
masses and other minglements of heaven and earth, 
rising out of Gregorian chapels, and surmounted with 
the winged voices of women. 

Positively we must have a monthly notice, glance, 
or catalogue of some sort,—deraisonné, if it must be 
so,—unreasonable even for its brevity: for who can 
say enough in honour of things beautiful? We 
never, for our parts, can express a twentieth, or 
a hundredth, or a thousandth part of the love 
we bear them; and nature will acquit us for the 
inability, if critics will not. We should be glad 
if those gentlemen could find out the process by 
which Mozart made a beautiful trio, or nature 
herself makes a peach or a sweet cheek, or Shak- 
speare wrote of it, or Guido painted it. Look at 
the beautiful mystery of a common apple hanging on 
a tree, and say if any combination of human words 
can do it justice. If men could describe such things 
worthily, the next thing would be to become gods, 
and make them. Andtruly such poets as Shakspeare 
go nigh to something like divinity, and are but “a 
little lower than the angeis.” ° 

There is another publication, connected with the 
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Fine Arts, which we have long reproached ourselves 
with not noticing ; but we have been silent from any 
reason rather than one derogatory. It was not 
merely that we did not think it required notice, (nor 
do we suppose now that it does) but for similar 
reasons to those above mentioned,—the dislike to say 
any thing without doing it justice, and the not know- 
ing where to stop in our extracts; a peril of which 
we have given abundant proof, now that we have 
begun! We allude to the Portr-it Gallery, which is 
issued under the superintendance of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Knowledge, and from which we have 
taken the following ample and interesting memoir of 
the Prince of German Literature. This work, as far 
as we have seen, is really admirable in all its charac- 
teristicks. Its subjects are selected in a truly philo- 
sophical spirit, from all nations and parties ; the lives 
are written with a due mixture of zeal and dispassion- 
ateness; there is an attractive diversity in the pro- 
fessions and characters which are brought together ; 
the portraits complete our interest in them by adding 
the charm of a sort of personal intimacy; and the 
plates are as well engraved, as the lives are well 
written. Here is a publication worth laying up a 
man’s money to buy. We read, some time back, in 
one of the Penny Magazines of a journeyman carver 
and gilder, who having an understanding werthy of 
the productions which it was often his good luck to 
make frames for, took to spending his savings upon 
the lasting enjoyments of etchings and prints, instead 
of the fugitive ones of the tap-room ; and succeeded in 
getting together a handsome collection. We can 
easily believe it, especially as a man, with a taste 
well directed, may often pick up excellent things of 
this kind for a comparative nothing. The other day, 
from among a set of penny scraps, in a print-seller’s 
window, we bought a capital little etching after 
Guercino; which in these days of! denarian ele- 
gance, has given us some thoughts of getting up a 
Penny Gallery! (say of any sums calculated in pence, 
up to eighteen or twenty pence); and if people 
knew how much pleasure we have already extracted 
from our “‘Guercino,” they might admit that it is 
not every possessor of grander galleries who could 
beat us in enjoyment, whatever advantages he may 
have over us in paying more for the reputation of it. 
One good thing produces a desire for another. We 
wish it also supplied the means of getting it. Those 
who began with Penny Galleries, and Magazines, and 
the Mirror, and Mr. Chambers, should then ascend 
to Portrait and Cabinet Galleries, to Musical Libra- 
ries, and to Convent Music; and at the end of all, 
they should buy the London Journal or they shall 
begin with it, if they please (we have no objection), 
seeing that we have something to tell them about all. 

We remember, on the first appearance of the Por- 
trait Gallery, how pleased we were to see three such 
different, yet such interesting men brought together 
as Dante, Davy, and Kosciusko! a great poet, a sci- 
entific discoverer, and an heroic patriot. In the 
number before us the contrast is not so obviously 
striking, but it is considerable too. With all the 
merits of Vauban the engineer, and King William the 
Third, Goethe has enough in him to furnish sufficient 
contrast to both of them, or to any half dozen men 
of action, in the ordinary sense of the word. And 
the number which will be publishing when this 
notice appears, contains a similar diversity, though 
the proportion of the active spirit is reversed,— 
Coreggio, Napoleon, and Linnceus !—the very spirit 
of war between two of the most peaceful of mankind. 

We proceed to lay before our readers the extract 
alluded to. It is very long, but we did not know 
what to leave out ; and we trust, for our excuse, to 
the singular spectacle it presents, for the first time in 
the history of the world, of a great poet passing a 
life of prosperity in the circle of a prince. The posi- 
tion was not without its perils, as we have noticed in 
our remarks in another column; but it had its pre- 
ferment too, even for the cause of mankind! and for 
the singularity of it, we might have put it among our 
Romances of Real Life. 


MEMOIR OF GOETHE.* 


From the Twenty-sixth Number of the “ Gallery of 
Portraits.” 


Ir the opinion of his contemporaries become the 
judgment of posterity, the name of Goethe is destined 
to occupy, in future ages, that pre-eminent station in 
the literary history of Germany which is now undis- 
putedly held in their respective nations; by Shaks- 
peare, Dante, and Cervantes. Until this judgment be 
pronounced by the final tribunal, we may characterize 
him as the happiest of great poets. _He attained 
a length of years granted to few; and his long life 
was spent in successful literary labour, not imposed 
by necessity, but prompted by the suggestions of his 
own genius and love of art. Nature had endowed 
him with the much prized gifts of bodily strength and 
personal beauty. He indulged freely in the pleasures 
of society ; associated with his superiors in station as 
their equal ; lived in ease and affluence; and, finally, 
in exception to the general rule, enjoyed during his 
life, 
“The estate that wits inherit after death.” 


The founders of the new theory of poetics in Ger- 
many, the Schlegels, have characterized his genius as 
universal. Its productions, including posthumous 
works, will occupy fifty-five volumes of works of 
imagination and science, and cannot be even named 
by us individually. A few of these works which have 
occasioned volumes of criticism, we shall be con- 
strained to designate in brief sentences, and we shall 
as briefly advert to the main incidents of the author’s 
life. 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe was born of affluent 
parents, August 28, 1749, at Frankfort on the Main. 
He attended successively the universities of Leipsig 
and Strasburg; and, in 1771, took a doctor’s degree 
in jurisprudence ; but from his early youth literature 
was his ruling passion. In his twenty-fourth year, he 
had already acquired unexampled popularity by his 
original‘anddaring tragedy of Goetz von Berlichingen, 
published in 1773. In 1774 he gained a European 
celebrity by the ‘Sorrows of Werter ;’ and he had 
already_rendered himself an object of admiration to 
the young, and of terror to the timid, by the publi- 
cation of several pungent satirical writings, when his 
good genius guided to the vicinity of Frankfort the 
young Duke of Saxe Weimar, who was about to as- 
sume the government on coming of age. In accept- 
ing the friendship, and taking up his residence at the 
court of this prince, Goethe entered on an unvarying 
career of prosperity. For a few years the young 
Duke and his friend led a life of gaiety, of which there 
are many curious anecdotes current in Germany; but, 
during a joyous and somewhat wild life, the intel- 
lectual singularly prevailed over the sensual. Even 
during that course of dissipation, the most important 
of Goethe’s works were commenced, though none of 
them were published until after his return from Italy. 
That country he visited in'1786, and to the time which 
he spent in it he ever after recurred with delight. 
Though Shakspeare was the individual poet he most 
prized, and Greek the literature which he held up as 
the rule of all excellence, Italy was the land of his 
affections. He remained two winters in Rome. Here 
he cultivated the studics of archaiology amd the fine 
arts, which he had begun to practice in his youth, 
but now abandoned for poetry and the study of na- 
ture. 

To these pursuits, on his return to Germany,“ he 
applied as the chief business of his life; and the 
insignificance of the patron as a sovereign tended to 
render the poet more conspicuous, and to encrease 
his power over the minds of the Germans. The duke 
was a general in the Prussian service, and, as a minor 
power, followed the course of policy pursued by the 
head of his house, the Elector of Saxony. He could 
not indulge in ambition, and spent his small revenue 
more like a private nobleman than a sovereign prince. 
He was desirous to collect a library for the use of 
himself and the students of Weimar. He had mines 
on one portion of his small territory. With the 
other dukes of Saxony he was jointly the possessor 
of a University, Jena. He wished to found a school 
of drawing ; and the creation of a German theatre, 
and the collecting of eminent men of all kinds at 
Weimar and Jena, were the especial objects of his 
ambition. In all these things Goethe was the right 
hand to execute, if his, in fact, was not the mind to 
design. In the matters which most governments 
make their prime concern, such as finances, military 
affairs, and courts of justice, Goethe had certainly 
no inclination to take any part; for he was what, in 
France, would be called a minister of public instruc- 
tion. Scarcely was he settled in his new office, when 
the French Revolution broke out. This led to one 
famous exception to the life he was pursuing. He 
has recorded it in the volume of his ‘ Memoirs,’ 


* The pronunciation of the dyssyllable Goethe varies even 
with German scholars in this country, according to the diver- 
sity of their organs or provincial speech. Some call it Gayte, 
others Gheute (with a kind of French ), others Gute at once. 
‘The middie seems the nearest. The closest hit of all would be 
made by a rapid but delicate articulation of the oand e, uniting 
them into a sort of uw, and yet intimating their distinction. 
The name is sometimes written with two dots over the o (Gothe); 
in which case the ¢ is omitted, the dots supplying its place. 


relating his participation in the too famous can 
of 1792, when he, as a non combatant, acco 


n) 


the Duke ot Saxe Weimer, who served under the 


Duke of Brunswick in his famous march 
ves “ra = Paris. ae retirement of 
rom the league against France restored peace ; 
north of Germany, and Goethe was at Serta a 
return to his favourite pursuits. In the p 

of these he had the happiness soon to connect hi 

with Schiller, a man ten years younger than himself. 
of a genius totally opposite to his own, and therefore 
perhaps best adapted to act in concert with him. . . 

Goethe has, with delighted frankness, related how, 
exceedingly disliking the ‘Robbers,’ Schiller’s first, 
worst, and most famous play, and feeling a sg 
aversion towards the Kantian philosophy, to which 
Schiller was attached, he had conceived an anti 
towards the offending poet, whom he reso} 
shunned. But having once met, the passionate zeal 
of Schiller in pursuit of their common objects wag 
irresistible. Dislike subsided into tolerance, and wag 
at last converted into warm admiration and love, 
Memorable consequences followed from their uv 
and their literary correspondence remains an in. 
structive example of what may be effected by the. 
collision of powerful minds of opposite character, 
Schiller died in 1804. During the time allotted tg 
their joint exertions, Goethe produced many of his 
greatest works, and‘Schiller all the best of his. Duri 
the same period Goethe pursued his philosophical 
studies with the eminent men who then filled 
fessor’s chairs at Jena. The metaphysical systems of 
Fichte and afterwards of Schelling, which succeeded 
that of Kant, met with some favour in his eyes. At 
least, though he kept aloof from the controversies of 
the day, he laboured to connect with philosophical 
speculations his own particular studies in various 
branches of natural history and science. 

It was after Schiller’s death and when Goethe wag 
approaching his sixtieth year, that the storm of war 
unexpectedly burst upon Weimar and Jena. He did 
not leave Weimar; but aware of the peril to whick 
he with every one was exposed, on the very dayofthe’ 
battle of Jena, he married a lady with whom he had 
lived for many years, and at the same time legitimated 
his only child, a son. During the short period of 
extreme degradation into which Prussia and Saxony 
sunk, from 1806 till the fall of Buonaparte in 1813, 
he withdrew, as much as possible, from political life; 
he would not suffer newspapers to be brought him, 
or politics to be discussed in his presence, but fled te 
the arts and sciences as an asylum against the mise- 
rable realities of life. Such had always been his 
practice. He has said of himself that he never iad 
a disease of the mind which he did not cure by tum- 
ing it into a poem. In his early youth, having loste 
mistress through foolish petulance of temper, he, as 
a penance, made his own folly the subject of a 
comedy. And, in after life, while Europe was con- 
vulsed, he was absorbed in studies independent of 
the incidents of the day. Thus varying his pursuits, 
he kept on his serene course with no other interrup- 
tions than such as inevitably befall those who attain 
old age. It was his lot to survive the associates of 
his youth. In 1827, helost his early friend, from 
whom he had never been estranged, the Grand Duke 
of Saxe Weimar. In 1830, he met with a severer 
privation in the death of his son, at Rome. It was 
feared that this calamity would prove fatal to Goethe, 
whose strength was sensibly declining ; but he sur- 
vived the blow, and enjoyed the best consolation 
which could be afforded to him in the exemplary 
care of his amiable and gifted daughter-in-law, and in 
his two young grand-children, to whom he was 
tenderly attached. His last years were spent in 
cheerful retirement. He possessed an elegant and 
spacious house in Weimar, but he also had a cottage 
in the park, where he dwelt alone, receiving his 
friends (éte-a-téte; and, on particular occasions, 
going into the town to entertain company. He 
retained“ his faculties to the last, and made a very 
precise disposition of his property. His extensive 
collections in natural history and art were directed 





to be preserved as a museum for twenty years. These — 


were among the objects of his latest solicitude. He 
died, March 24, 1832, in the eighty-third year of his 
age. 

Goethe’s figure was commanding, and his counte- 
nance severely handsome. He appears to have 
acquired a great ascendancy over his fellow-students 
at the universities, and to have kept the professors in 
awe. In after life he was reproached by Biirger and 
others with haughtiness, and was accused of making 
his inferiors in station and in genius too sensible of 
their inferiority; but his powers of captivation were 
irresistible when he'‘chose to exert them. His 
talents were of the hizhest order. Such was Goethe 
for his own generation and country. To posterity 
he will live chiefly as a poet. Of his most remarka- 
ble works we will now speak, not chronologically, but 
according to the classes which are recognized by 
systematic writers. 

In epic poetry his pretensions will be derided by 
those who adhere to the theory of M. Bossu, ad 


by Pope. According to this, the common opinion, : 
the ‘Epos’ requires supernatural machinery, illus- 


trious actors, and heroic incident. 
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on the contrary, maintain that the essential 

of the Homeric poetry lies in the epic style, 
‘pot in the subject of the narrative, a style analogous 
‘to that of Herodotus, whom they place at the head 
of the epic historians, and to be found ina very 
Jarge portion of our own ancient ballads, such as relate 
to Robin Hood, Chevy Chace, &c. Goethe, on this 
idea, a’ continuation of the ‘Iliad’ in his 
4 Achilles,’ and he threw the graces of his own style 
over the old fable of ‘Reynard the Fox.’ But it 
was in ‘Herman and Dorethea’ that he displayed all 
his powers: this is both a patriotic and domestic 
tale; the characters in humble life ; the incident, a 
-flight over the Rhine on the invasion of the French. 
It abounds in maxims of moral wisdom, and in 

os; but it is too national to bear translating. 

It is as a lyric poet that Goethe is popular in the full- 
est sense of the word, and may challenge comparison 
with the greatest masters of all ages. In the song, 
be abounds in masterpieces, passionate and gay. His 
glegy has sometimes the erotic character of Proper- 
tius, (as in the famous ‘ Roman Elegies’) and some- 
times emulates the refinement and‘purity of Petrarch : 
his ballads are as wild and tender as any that Spain 
or Scotland have produced. His very numerous 
epigrams bear more resemblance to the Greek An- 
thology, than to the pointed style of the Latin writers. 
Besides these, he has produced a number of allego- 
ical and enigmatical poems on art and philosophy, 
which cannot be placed under any known class. 

Goethe’s dramatic works are about twenty in 
number. There is this peculiarity in his career as a 
dramatic poet, that though the drama is essentially the 
most popular branch of poetry, he never wrote for 
the people: his plays are all experiments, and no 
two resemble each other ; he seems to be unaffectedly 
indifferent to their reception on the stage. His first 
juvenile play ‘Goetz von Berlichingen,* was in prose 
and unlike anything that had appeared on the Ger- 
man boards. It exhibited in a strong light the 
manners of the Germans at a romantic period when 
the petty barons and knights were a sort of privileged 
freebooters, sometimes generously resisting the op- 
pression of the emperor and the higher nobility, and 
sometimes plundering the citizens of the free towns. 
The style was in harmony with the subject, daring 
in its originality, and all but licentious in its free- 
dom. By ‘audiences accustomed only to pedantic 
imitations of the French, it was received with tumul- 
tuous applause ; but the admiration of the more 
cultivated classes was given to the ‘ Iphigenia in 
Tauris,’ an echo, as Schlegel expresses it, of the 
Greek, yet neither a translation nor a copy. Chris- 
tian purity of morals harmoniously blending with 
pagan incident, not a line disturbs the exquisite sym- 
metry of this, the most generally,admired of Goethe’s 
dramas. 

Not less perfect in style is the anomalous ‘Tor- 
quato Tasso,’ which deserves especial notice, though 
not as a play adapted to the stage: it is rather a di- 
dactic poem in dialogue than a drama. Tasso and the 
warrior statesman Antonio, exhibit in contrast the 
poetical character and that of the man of the world. 
It could secure the attention of an audience only 
when performed on the duke’s private theatre, where 
the members of the ducal family usually represented 
the princes of the House of Este, and Goethe himself 
acted the part of Tasso; and when it was performed 
as a sort of funeral obsequies on the death of the 
poet himself. 

‘Egmont’ is an historical play in prose, founded 
on the real tragedy, by the bloody Alva in Belgium. 
Its most remarkable feature is the unheroic character 
of Egmont himself. While William of Orange is the 
«common stage hero patriotic and wise, destined to 
save his country, Count Egmont is the warm-hearted, 
sensual, and munificent nobleman, a patriot not from 
reflexion but impu's:, whose love for the humble 
Clara is much more prominent than his patriotism, 
and who is therefore doomed to perish. The pathos 
lies in the dissonance between the man and the 
nececessities of his position. Goethe, in drawing 
such a character, probably thought of Hamlet, of 
whom he makes an analogous remark. 

We pass over a number of dramas, all original, all 
experiments in furtherance of his own studies, and 
name only ‘ Faustus’ the unique, the undefinable. 
Begun in youth, continwed at intervals during a long 
life, and finally left unfinished, it has been valled a 
grotesque tragedy. Who knows not the popular le- 
gend of the learned magician who sold his soul to the 
devil? This coarse tale of vulgar superstition is here 
used as a vehicle into which the adventurous poet has 
Cast all that 


“ Perilous stuff that weighs upon the heart.” 


The erring philosopher is attended on the wrong road 
by a laughing devil, Mephistophiles, who leads him 
through scenes of the wildest frolic and the most ap- 
Palling wretchedness. All that is most deplorable, 
most frightful in human life, is here displayed with 
the running comment of the damon whom omnipo- 
tence does not confound; and the most awful pro- 
blems of divinity and moral philosophy are treated 
With pathetic sadness by the wretched victim, or with 
infernal satire by his master slave. These repulsive 
elements are nevertheless combined with the sooth- 
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ing, not to say a sanctifying influence of Margaret, a 
confiding, loving, innocent woman, whose very de- 
struction works on the heart like an act of grace, and 
prepares the spectator for the promised salvation of 
her lover. 

In the romance as in the drama, Goethe com- 
menced a career which he immediately abandoned. 
His Werter breathes a spirit of dissatisfaction with 
the world and its institutions. But by writing that 
book which infected the rising generation with the 
same spirit, he cured himself of the disease; and he 
then became the declared foe of the sentimental, 
which he attacked in his romantic comedy ‘The 
Triumph of Sentimentality.’ 

In latter years, when he was become the meditating 
philosopher, and, at the same time indulged in more 
cheerful contemplations of life, he produced ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister’s Apprenticeship,’ intended to elucidate pro- 
blems of psychology. The stage being the symbol of 
life, his hero is thrown among players, anc both the 
real drama and the drama of life are analyzed, with 
perpetual illustrations of the one by the other. After 
an interval of some years, Goethe, in a second part, 
exhibited his pupil advanced on a sort of jour- 
ney. Conscious that his problem, like that of laus- 
tus, was insoluble, he has not dared to exhibit Faustus 
in heaven or Wilhelm as a master. Like the Faustus, 
Wilhelm Meister is still ‘caviare to the million.’ 

In a third romance, ‘ Elective Affinities,’ Goethe 
treats subtilely of that passion to which Lord Bacon 
says ‘ the stage is more beholden than the life of man.’ 
As the chemical title suggests, he shews how the 
felicity of a married couple is marred by the intrusion 
of other minds, with which each consort has more 
affinity than the companion previously chosen. 

When ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ first appeared, the narra- 
tive of Wilhelm’s childhood was related with such 
spirit and air of truth, that it was believed to be the 
author’s own personal history; and, in truth, the re- 
semblance between the real and feigned history was 
soon made manifest by the appearance of Goethe’s 
own memoirs, under the puzzling title ‘ From my 
Life: Fiction and Truth;’ so entitled to allow for the 
unconscious illusions to which we are exposed, when, 
in advanced life, we try to recollect the occurrences of 
childhood, and unintentionally confound memory 
with imagination. These memoirs, including his 
foreign travels, amount already to nine volumes, and 
others are to follcw; but these earlier volumes treat 
solely of the author’s intellectual life. Concerning 
much that men are inquisitive about he says nothing. 
Not a hint is dropped concerning the fortune of his 
father, or the amount of profit which he himself de- 
rived from his writings. His being ennobled was ar 
incident which he thought too unimportant for notice; 
and of honours and distinctions conferred on him he 
seldom condescends to speak. 

Among the studies which partook of Goethe’s at- 
tention were antiquities and the fine arts. This led 
to the composition of a masterpiece, his critical 
characteristic of Winkelman, and an account of 
Hackert, the landscape painter. The same course of 
study led him to translate that delightful work, the 
autiobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, which was first 
made known to the European public by the Earl of 
Bristol, late Bishop of Derry, and which is now in the 
hands of all lovers of the fine arts. On art, in its 
various branches, Goethe’s prose writings are very 
numerous. As a critic also he has written much, 
and his criticism is remarkably indulgent and gene- 
rous. 

Such being the variety of works in which he has 
recorded his speculation on man, his powers, his 
actions, and his productions, it will be naturally 
asked what were the main features of his philosophy, 
and to what results did they lead on those great 
points which unhappily disunite mankind, religion 
and politics ? 

Hume has well designated the great varieties of 
intellect and moral character by the significant 
scholastic names of the Platonist, the Stoic, the 
Epicurean, and the Sceptic. According to the classi- 
fication, it may be said that Goethe was too devotedly 
attached to the study of nature and actual life to be 
a Platonist ; he loved contemplation too intensely, 
and was too indolent and self indulgent to bea Stoic; 
he was too intellectual to be a gross sensualist, or, in 
the worst sense, an Epicurean; and he had too much 
imagination to be able to tolerate the modern rational 
philosophy, a mere system of negatives. In so far he 
was an enemy of vulgar scepticism; yet blended with 
the refinement which the poetic mind pre-supposes, 
he hada large portion of Scepticism and Epicureanism 
in his nature. Towards the positive religion which 
he found established in his own country he manifested 
respect, though he never made any distinction of 
faith upon doctrinal matters ; he conformed, however, 
to the Lutheran church. On two occasions only do 
we recollect the expression of any strong feeling as 
to religion. He early betrayed great contempt to- 
wards the German Rationalists, whom he rather 
despised for their shallowness than reproached for 
their being mischievous. His love of Rome by no 
means reconciled him to the Church of Rome, 
against which he would inveigh with a warmth un- 
usual in him. 

He maintained that Catholic superstition had 
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deeply injured the poetic character of Calderon, and 
considered the Protestantism of Shakspeare as a’_happy 
accident in the life of that incomparable man. It 
appears from his memoirs, that Judaism and Chris- 
tianity had occupied his mind very seriously from his 
childhood. He delighted in pourtraying the Christian 
enthusiast in a tone of kindred enthusiasm, as his 
* Confessions of a Beautiful Soul,’ of which the ori- 
ginal was a Moravian lady, his friend; and it was only 
in incidental bursts of sarcasm, especially in his gayer 
poems, that he alarmed the timid and the scrupulous. 
In spite of occasional ebullitions of spleen or rash 
speculation, he was habitually hostile towards the 
French anti-religious party. He makes his devil in 
Faustus describe himself as the spirit that always 
denies, in the same way that Alfieri scornfully terms 
Voltaire ‘ Disinventor ed inventor di nulla.’ It was 
this negative, this merely destructive character, to 
which Goethe was in all things most resolutely 
opposed. 

This sentiment extended to politics. Long before 
the words ‘Conservative’ and ‘ Destructive,’ Goethe 
had made frequently use of them. It was the ten- 
dency of his mind to look with indulgence, if not 
with favour, on whatever he found in the exercise of 
productive power. Laudo manentem might have been 
his motto. He saw in the French revolutionists, as 
in their philosophers, the spirit of destruction, and 
he clung with affection to institutions under which 
so many fine arts and rapidly advancing sciences had 
flourished. With reference to public life, Goethe has 
been severely reproached on two grounds. He has 
been accused of wanting patriotism; but before a 
passion can be generated, {an object must be pre- 
sented. What country had Goethe to love in his 
youth? A walled city which he could run round 
before breakfast. The first great political event 
which he witnessed was the Seven Years’ War. His 
native city was in the possession of the French, whom 
one party considered as allies and the other as ene- 
mies. Goethe’s father adhered to Frederick, his 
grandfather was attached to the Imperial House: at 
the best he could love but half a nation. Hence 
Wieland said, ‘I have no fellow countrymen; I have 
only speech-mates’ (sprach-genossen.) Thus, German 
patriotism could be but a sort of corporation. spirit ; 
like the affections of a livery-man confined to the 
members of his company. It was not till the close 
of the last war that the common oppression exercised 
by Buonaparte generated a common hatred towards 
France, and with it something like patriotism on a 
great scale. Yet so anomalous is the condition of 
Germany, that at this moment this sentiment, or the 
loud avowal of it, is looked on as akin to disloyalty ; 
and, at the universities, students are forbidden to 
frequent clubs, or to assume denominations which have 
reference to one general national character. There 
are few appeals among Goethe’s writing to national 
feeling, and, in truth, his studies led him to be, in 
sentiment, the fellow-citizen of the great poets and 
artists of all nations, the contemporary of the great 
men of all ages. The other reproach is, that being 
admitted with familiarity to princes, he lost his 
love of the people, as such. Now, it must be owned, 
that in this respect he felt pretty much as Milton did, 
in whom attachment to the aristocracy of talent was 
a marked quality. Of the people, as such, he seems 
to have thought lowly: his affections were exercised 
on the select few,—the nobles of nature, not of the 
herald’s office. That he had no vulgar reverence for 
persons in ‘authority or for the privileged orders, 
is amply proved by all he wrote. It may finally be 
remarked, as the most characteristic feature of his 
moral speculation, that he had habitually contemplated 
mankind, not as a moralist, but as a naturalist. 
There are some thinkers who never consider men but 
as objects of praise or blame; others, who only study 
men with a view of making them different from what 
they are. Such are reformers, the leaders of institu- 
tions, philanthropists, who think only in order to act. 
To neither of these classes did Goethe belong. He 
took men as he found them; he was.content to take 
society as he found it, with all its complex institu- 
tions. He was disposed to make the best of what he 
found, but seemed reluctant to waste his powers 
in the vain attempt to make men materially different 
from what they were before; hence arose an inert 
or indolent acquiescence in what he found existing. 

He had carly in life laboured to catch a new point 
of view from which nature might be contemplated on 
all sides; or a law in conformity with which the 
manifold operations of nature might be seen as if 
they were one. He first made this idea known in 
his ‘Metamorphosis of Plants.’ His botanical stu- 
dies were continued for many years of his life. He 
afterwards busied himself with the minute and expe- 
rimental study of chromatics. He edited a journal of 
science, and wrote more or less on mineralogy, 
geology, comparative anatomy, optics and meteoro- 
logy. A metaphysical spirit runs through all these 
writings, so alien from the mode of study pursued in 
other countries, that we do not recollect any notice 
of them by any English writer, except Professor 
Lindley, in his ‘Introduction to Botany,’ who con- 
fines his remarks to Goethe’s botanical works. The 
protessor represents Gocthe as having revived a 
nearly forgotten doctrine, first promulgated by 
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to be considered the basis of all scientific knowledge 
of vegetable structure! Whether, in the revolutions 
of opinion, the bold polemical writings of Goethe 
against the Newtonian theory of light and colours 
will ever be looked.upon as more than the extrava- 
gancies of a great genius wandering out of his own 
sphere, time will shew. For the present this is the 
view taken of the great poet’s scientific writings, 
both by Italians and Frenchmen. But whatever 
dreams he may have mixed up with his investigations, 
Goethe was no mere dreamer: to the last hour of 
his life, he made it his business to inform himself of 
the progress of the sciences in foreign countries. All 
new books were brought to him, even to the end of 
his life ; he composed elaborate poems at the age of 
seventy; and when beyond sixty years of age, entered 
with zeal into the study of Oriental poetry, to apply 
the spirit of which, to Western notion and feeling, 
he composed his ‘ West-Eastern Divan.’ In this the 
infinite variety of his pursuits and studies lay that 
‘all-sidedness.’ (if we may be, pardoned for adopting 
such a word from the German), for which he was so 
remarkable. From the same quality proceeded that 
unusual toleration of novelties which he could re- 
concile to the love of what is established. He 
would not permit a clever farce to be acted on the 
stage, when he was manager, written in derision of 
Gall’s cranioscopy. Instead of joining in the ridicule 
against animal magnetism, he would fairly investigate 
its pretensions. When a book on the clouds was 
published by Howard, in England, Goethe instantly 
wrote an account of it, inventing appropriate German 
words to designate the forms pointed out. In his 
hunger and thirst after knowlege, he was omnivorous. 
This was the ruling passion strong in death. Only 
the evening before his decease he received some new 
books from Paris, by which he was greatly excited. 
It is said that a volume by Salvandy was grasped in 
his hand when he died; and his last words were sin- 
gularly appropriate to his temper, and might be re- 
ceived by his admirers as almost prophetic. He 
ordered the window shutters to be opened, exclaim- 
ing, ‘More light! More light ! 


et 


SPECIMENS OF CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 


GOETHE. 
Passages from his “Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship .’* 


In attempting to give the English reader as universal 
a taste as possible of fine writers, we are of necessity 
compelled now and then to make use of translations; 
but we only do it when the translations themselves 
are fine; and even then there are no persons who 
would be more anxious than those who are capable 
of making such versions, to bespeak the candour of 
criticism, and see that the judgment respecting the 
original be qualified accordingly. We make this 
remark ‘however, in the present instance, purely in 
deference to what we consider might be the feelings 
of Mr. Carlyle, the translator of the work before us, 
who with the modesty natural to a mind of extraor- 
dinary perceptions, expresses his solicitude to that 
effect in the preface. For ourselves, though we do not 
read German, we see in this version so much strength, 
delicacy, and diversity of masterly feeling, of all sorts, 
that we take for granted the agreement of its excel- 
lence with its reputation; and indeed we believe that 
the person most concerned in its being good, was one 
of those who were most pleased with it; for it is 
well known that Mr. Carlyle was in correspondence 
with his illustrious original, and that he was held by 
him in singular regard and respect.t 

We have chosen the present week for giving a 
specimen of Goethe, in order that it might accompany 
the memoir of him, taken from the Gallery of Por- 
traits. The reader will there see what is thought of 
this extraordinary writer in Germany. He will here 
have a taste of the man himself. Should he wish to 
complete the acquaintance, as far as versions can pro- 
cure it, he must read that of the domestic epic of 
Hermann and Dorothea, by Mr. Holcroft, (though not 
worthy of the translator’s natural powers) ; the well- 
known circulating-library work, the Sorrows of Wer- 
ter (a young production, which Goethe is afterwards 
said to have laughed at); Walter Scott’s version of 
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+ It was Goethe, if we remember rightly, who witha truly 
German affectionateness and domestic sympathy, sent to Mr. 
Carly!e for a portrait of his house and its localitics, that be 
might get as well acquainted with him at a distance as he pos- 
sibly could. And in thesame feeling, the picture was engraved 
for the German version of the translator’s Life of Schiller . 


the drama of Goetz von Berlichingen ; the late cele- 
brated prose-translation of the drama of Faust (Dr. 
Faustus) by Mr. Hayward ; Mr. Shelley’s noble, though 
less correct specimen of the same work, in his Posthu- 
mous Poems; Goethe’s Autobiography (an abridge- 
ment however, and said to be badly translated from 
the French) Mr. Taylor’s Historic Survey of German 
Poetry (containing a great deal of information, trans- 
lations, &c.) Mrs. Austin’s Characteristics of Goethe, 
translated from various accounts of him by his friends 
(a work of which we should say more,—for it seems 
very curious and interesting,—but we have only just 
seen it for the first time, while correcting this article 
for the press ; and lastly, and Mr. Carlyle’s own trans- 
tion of a Sequel to Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, 
called his Travels ; which is to be found in Specimens 
of German Romance, in four volumes, with biogra- 
phical and critical notices,—a collection that deserves 
to be better known, and that will beso in proportion 
as people learn to relish a thinking style of writing, and 
wish to know how the Germans really express them- 
selves. 

From‘these works, particularly the ‘Faust and the 
Wilhelm Meister, we have, for our own parts, acquired 
the very highest ideas of Goethe as a poet, and all but 
the very highest as a philosopher. He appears to 
us to have a subtle and sovereign imagination, to be 
a master in criticism, in manners, and almost always 
in morals too,—humane, universal, reconciling, pro- 
vident, yet tolerant of the past, a noble casuist, a 
genuine assertor of first principles, wise in his gene- 
ration, and yet possessing the wisdom of the children 
of light, superior to all sordid conventionalities, 
superior to all other things erroneously conventional, 
but one,—and there we have a quarrelwith him; though 
with many it will be his greatest recommendation. 
Certainly, no man daring to think and speculate as 
he has done, would have been shewn so much indul- 
gence, opposed as he was at first, if worldly power 
had not taken him under its wing, and had he not 
shewn too conventional a taste for remaining there, 
and falling in with one of its most favoured opinions. 
He maintained that the great point for society to 
strain at, was not to advance (in the popular sense 
of that word) but to be content with their existing 
condition, and to labour contentedly every man in his 
vocation. Weare not going to discuss this question 
politically, still less in a party manner; nor even to 
discuss it at all. It is a political question certainly, 
inasmuch as it is a moral question; but far above 
any of the questions commonly understood as politi- 
cal, and to be solved easily, we think, with men not 
in prejudiced circumstances, by reference to the 
simple fact of the existence of hope and endeavour in 
the nature of men. If society is determined never to 
be satisfied, still it will hope to be so; the hope 
itself may for aught we can affirm to the contrary, 
be a mere part of the work—of the necessary impulse 
of action ; but there it is—now working harder than 
ever—and a thousand Goethes could not destroy, 
though they might daunt it. They must destroy 
hope itself first, and life, and death too, which is 
continually renewing the ranks of the hopeful and 
the young, and above all, the press, which will never 
stop till it has shaken the world more even. 

It was easy for a man in Goethe’s position to re- 
commend people to be content with theirown. But 
to be content with some positions, is to be superior 
to them ; and yet Goethe after all, in his own person, 
was neither superior to, nor content with convention- 
alities as he found them made for him. He did not 
marry the lady he lived with, till circumstances, as 
he thought, compelled him, and late in life. And 
instead of being superior to his condition, as he re- 
commended the ‘poor and struggling to be, his very 
acquiescence in other conventionalities shewed how 
little he was so. If the great universalist proved his 
superiority by condescension, it was at any rate by 
contracting his wingsand his viewsinto the courtcircle, 
and feathering an agreeable nest which he never gave 
up. Unluckily for the reputation of his impartiality all 
his worldly advantages were on the side of his theory. 
It is, therefore, impossible to shew that it was any 
thing else but a convenient acquiescence. He ha- 
zarded nothing to prove it otherwise, though in the 


instance of his non-marriage, he showed how wing 


he was to depart from it where the hazard ‘was nop 
too great. In England he would have married sooner, 


or departed from his acquiescences more, 

Goethe, on account of this opinion of his, andthe 
position which he occupied, is not popular at present 
in Germany. The partisans of advance there do -not 
like him, perhaps from a secret feeling that they 
are more theoretical than active themselves, and 
that in this respect he has represented his native 
country too well. _ For honest Germany, perhaps 
because she is more material than she supposes, ang 
has unwittingly acquired a number of charities ang 
domesticities from a certain sensual bonhommie, which 
has given her more to say for herself in that 
than she or her transcendentalists would like, is yp, 
questionably far more contemplative than active jy 
her politics, and willing enough to let other nations 
play the game of advancement, as long as she can eat, 
drink, and dream, without any very violent inter. 
ruption to her, self-complacency. Pleasant ang 
harmless may she live, with beau ideals (and very 
respectable ones they are,) in the novels of Augustus 
La Fontaine; and may no worse fate befal the restof 
the world, if it is to get no further. Much of it, we 
grant, has not got got half so far. Her great poet, 
who partook of the same bonhommie to an extent 
which he would have thought unbecoming his dig. 
nity, even as a partaker of good things, let the cat 
out of the bag in this matter a little too ingenuously; 
and for this, and the court airs they thought he gaye 
himself, his countrymen will not forgive him. It ig 
easy for his wholesale admirers, especially for the great 
understandings among them, (Mr. Carlyle, for in. 
stance,) to draw upon all the possibilities of an ab. 
stract philosophy, and give a superfine unworldy 
reason for whatever he did; but we must take even 
great poets as we findthem, Shakspeare himself did 
not escape the infection of a sort of livery servitude 
among the great, (for actors were but a little above 
that condition in his time.) With all his humanity, 
he finds it difficult to repress a certain tendency to 
browbeat the people from behind the chairs of his 
inferiors ; and though Goethe, living in a more equal 
age, seldom indulges in this scornful mood, (for it 
seems he is not free from it,) yet it is impossible to 
help giving a little scorn for scorn, or at least smile 
for smile, when we see the poetical minister of state, 
with his inexperience of half the ills of life, his birth, 
his money, his strength, beauty, and prosperity, and 
a star on each breast of his coat, informing us, with 
a sort of patriarchal dandyism, or as Bonaparte used 
to harangue from his throne, that he is contented 
with the condition of his subjects and his own— 
France et moi—and that we have nothing to do but 
to be good people and cobblers, and content ourselves 
with a thousandth part of what it would distress him 
to miss. 

So much for the courtier which it was his lot to 
be, and for the circumstances which more or less in- 
fluence every body. What was infirm, however, in 
Goethe, was infirm in others; what was strong in 
him, was most rare, and will reduce the influence of 
the infirmity to next or nothing with posterity, with 
whom he will be immortal as a great poet and a kind 
man, constantly refuting his own theories, and help- 
ing the world forward by the inevitable inspiriting of 
genius. He and his disciples, after all, talk of ad- 
vancement of some sort, of meliorating this or that 
point of life, of doing away this or that evil. 
Where will they stop? Where they desire to stop? 
Yes ; but where is the limit expressed, or how af 
they to dictate it, so long as the same uneasiness 
which impels them to the change, exists in other 
men, and from greater necessities ? 

We have not left ourselves time to point out the 
beauties of the following passages. They must speak 
for themselves. All Goethe’s writings, as far a8 We 
can gather, abound with such,—runover, in supéf 
abundant measure, with the happy author of genial 
thought and feeling. And the expression, as Wi 
natural, is equal to what it contains. If the style of 
the original is so much superior to the version as Mr. 


Carlyle says it is, it must indeed surpass all este 
We can only say, that 


blished models of excellence. 
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our reason, our imagination, our’ tears, have been 
quite content with what he has given us. 





Lovers.—When desire and hope had first attracted 
Wilhelm to Mariana, he already felt as if inspired 
with new life; felt as if he were beginning to be 
another man; he was now united to her; the con- 
tentment of his wishes had become a delicious habi- 
tude. His heart strove to enoble the object of his 

ion; his spirit to exalt with it the young creature 
whom he loved. In the shortest absence, thoughts of 
her arose within him. If she had once been neces- 
sary to him, she had now grown indispensible, now 
that he was bound to her by all the ties of nature. 
His pure soul felt that she was the half, more than 
the half of himself. He was grateful, and devoted 
without limit. 

Mariana, too, succeeded in deceiving herself for a 
season ;* she shared with him the feeling of his 
liveliest blessedness. Alas! if the cold hand of self- 
reproach had'not often come across her heart, she 
was not secure from it, even in Wilhelm’s bosom, 
even under the wings of his love. And when she was 
again left alone, again left to sink from the clouds, 
to which passion had exalted her; into the conscious- 
ness of her real condition, then she was indeed to be 
pitied. So long as she had lived among degrading 
perplexities, disguising from herself her real situation, 
or rather never thinking of it, frivolity had helped her 
through ; the incidents she was exposed to had come 
upon her each by itself; satisfaction and vexation had 

gancelled one another; humiliation had been com- 
pensated by vanity; want by frequent though momen- 
tary superfluity; she could plead necessity and cus- 
tom as a law or an excuse; and hitherto all painful 
emotions from hour to hour, and from day to day, 
had by these means been shaken off. But now, for 
some instants, the poor girl had felt herself trans- 
ported to a better world; aloft as it were, in the 
midst of light and joy, she had looked down upon the 
abject desert of her life, had felt what a miserable 
creature is the woman, who inspiring desire, does not 
also inspire reverence and love; she regretted and 
repented, but found herself outwardly or inwardly 
no better for regret. She had nothing which she 
could accomplish or resolve upon. Looking into 
herself and searching, all was waste and void within 
her soul; her heart had no place of strength or 
refuge. But the more sorrowful her state was, the 
more vehemently did her feelings cling to the man 
whom she loved; her passion for him even waxed 
stronger daily, as the danger of losing him came daily 
nearer. 

Wilhelm, on the other hand, soared serenely happy 
in higher regions; to him also a new world had been 
disclosed, but a world rich in the most glorious pros- 
pects. Scarcely had the first excess of joy subsided, 
when all that had long been gliding dimly through 
his soul, stood up in bright distinctness before it. She 
is thine! She has given herself away to thee! She, 
the loved, the wished-for, the adored, has given her- 
self away to thee in truth and faith; she shall not 
find thee ungrateful for the gift. Standing or walking, 
With a copiousness of splendid words, he uttered to him- 
self the loftiest emotions. 


* * * * * 


Happy season of youth! Happy times of the first 
wish of love! A man is then like a child that can for 
hours delight itself with an echo, can support alone 
the changes of conversation, and be well contented 
with its entertainment, if the unseen interlocutor will 
but repeat the concluding syllables of the words ad- 
dressed to it. 

So was it with Wilhelm in the earlier, and still 
more in the later period of his passion for Mariana ; 
he transferred the whole wealth of his own emotions 
to her, and looked upon himself as a beggar that lived 
upon her alms; and, as a landscape is more delight- 
ful, nay, is delightful only, when it is enlightened by 
the sun, so likewise in his eyes were all things beau- 
sg and glorified which lay around her or related to 

er. 

Often would he stand in the theatre behind the 
scenes, to which he had obtained the freedom of ac- 
cess from the manager. In such cases, it is true, the 
perspective magic was away; but the far mightier 
sorcery of love then first began to act. For hours he 
could stand by the sooty light-frame, inhaling the 
vapour of tallow lamps, looking at his mistress; and 
when she returned, and cast a kindly glance upon 
him, he could feel himself lost in ecstacy, and though 
close upon laths and bare spars, he seemed trans- 
ported into Paradise. The stuff bunches of wool de- 
nominated lambs, the waterfalls of tin, the paper 
Toses, and the one-sided huts of straw, awoke in him 
fair poetic visions of an old pastoral world. Nay, the 
very dancing girls, ugly as they were when seen at 
hand, did not always inspire him with disgust; they 
trod the same floor with Mariana. So true is it, that 
love which alone can give their full charm to rose- 
bowers, myrtle-groves, and moonshine, can also com- 


* She had been unworthily trained, and was not exactly 
what he took her for in point of life; though more than wor- 
thy of him by nature and aspiration. Her story is ene of the 
Most beautifully touching we ever read.—Ed. L. J. 


municate, even to shavings of wood and paper clip- 
pings, the aspect of animated nature. It is so strong 
a spice, that tasteless, or even nauseous soups, are_by 
it rendered palatable. 

Two Merchants.—Wilhelm’s father and Werner’s 
were men of very different modes of thinking, but 
whose opinions so far coincided that they both re- 
garded commerce as the finest calling, and both were 
peculiarly attentive to every advantage which any 
kind of speculation might produce to them. Old 
Meister, when his father died, had turned into money 
a valuable collection of pictures, drawings, copper- 
plates, and antiquities; he had entirely rebuilt and 
furnished his "house in the newest style, and turned 
his other ‘property to profit in all possible ways. A 
considerable portion of it he had embarked in trade, 
under the direction of the elder Werner, a man noted 
as an active merchant, whose speculations were com- 
monly favoured by fortune. But nothing was so 
much desired by Meister, as to confer upon his son 
those qualities of which himself was destitute, and 
to leave his children advantages which he reckoned 
it of the highest importance to possess. Withal he 
felt a peculiar inclination for magnificence, for what- 
ever catches the eye, and possesses at the same time 
real worth and durability. In his house, he would 
have all things solid and massive ; his stores must be 
copious and rich, all his plate must be heavy, the 
furniture of his table must be costly. On the other 
hand, his guests were seldom invited; for every din- 
ner was a festival, which, both for its expense and 
inconvenience, could not often be repeated. The 
economy of his soul went on at a settled uniform 
rate, and everything that moved or had a place in it 
was just what yielded no one any real enjoyment. 

The elder Werner, in his dark and hampered house 
led quite another sort of life. The business of the 
day in his narrow counting room, at his ancient desk, 
once done, Werner liked to eat well, and if possible, 
to drink better. Nor could he fully enjoy good 
things in solitude; with his family, he must always 
see at his table his friends, and any stranger that had 
the slightest connexion with his house. His chairs 
were of unknown age and antic fashion, but he daily 
invited some to sit on them. The dainty victuals 
arrested the attention of his guests, and none re- 
marked that they were served up in common ware. 
His cellar held no great stock of wine, but the 
emptied niches were usually filled up with more of 
a superior sort. 

The Poet.—‘ Whati is it that keeps men in continual 
discontent and agtation? It is, that they cannot 
make realities correspond with their conceptions, 
that enjoyment steals away from among their hands, 
that the wished-for comes too late, and nothing 
reached and acquired produces on the heart the 
effect, which their longing for it at a distance led 
them to anticipate. Now, fate has exalted the poet 
above all this, asif he were a god. He views the 
conflicting tumult of the passions; sees families and 
kingdoms raging in aimless commotion; sees those 
inexplicable enigmas of misunderstanding, which 
frequently a single monosyllable would suffice to ex- 
plain, occasioning convulsions unutterably baneful. 
He has a fellow feeling of the mournful and the joy- 
ful in all human beings. When the man of the 
world is devoting his days to wasting melancholy, for 
some deep disappointment, or in the ebullition of 
joy, is going out to meet his happy destiny, the 
lightly-moved and all-conceiving spirit of the poet 
steps forth, like the sun from night to day, and 
with soft transition tunes his harp to joy or woe. 
From his heart its native soil, springs up the lovely 
flower of wisdom ; and, if others, while waking dream, 
and are painted with fantastic delusions from their 
every sense, he passes the dream of life like one 
awake, and the strangest of incidents is to him a 
part both of the past and the future. And thus the 
poet is at once a teacher, a prophet, a friend both of 
gods and men. How! thou wouldst have him to 
descend from his height to some paltry occupation ? 
He who is fashioned like the bird to hover round the 
world, to nestle on the lofty summits, to feed on: 
buds and fruits, exchanging gaily one bough for’ 
another, ke ought also to work at the plough like an 
ox; like a dog to train himself up to the harness and 
draught ; or perhaps, tied up ina chain, to guard a 
farm-yard by his barking.” 

Werner, it may be well supposed, had listened with 
the greatest surprise. ‘ All true,’ he rejoined, ‘if men 
were but made like birds, and thongh they neither 
spun nor weaved, could yet spend peaceful days in 
perpetual enjoyment. If at the approach of winter 
they could as easily betake themselves to distant 
regions, could retire before scarcity, and fortify them- 
selves against frost.’ 

‘Poets have lived so,’ exclaimed Wilhelm, ‘in 
times when true nobleness was better reverenced ; 
and so should they ever live. Sufficiently provided 
for within, they had need of little from without; the 
gift of communicating lofty emotions and glorious 
images to men, in melodies and words that charmed 
the ear, and fixed themselves inseparably on whatever 
objects they referred to, of old enraptured the world, 
and served the gifted as a rich inheritance. At the 
courts of kings, at the tables of the great, beneath 
the windows of the fair, the sound of them was 


heard, while the ear and the soul were shut from all 
beside; and men felt, as wé do when delight comes 
over us, and we stop with rapture, if, among the 
dingles we are crossing, the voice of the nightingale 
starts, out touching and strong. They found a homé 
in every habitation of the world, and the lowliness of 
their condition but exalted them the more. The 
hero listened to their songs; and the conqueror of 
the earth did reverence to a poet; for he ‘felt that, 
without poets, his own wild and vast existence would 
pass away like a whirlwind, and be forgotten for ever. 
The lover wished that he could feel his longings and 
his joys so variedly and so harmoniously as the poet’s 
inspired lips had skill to shew them forth; and even 
the rich man couid not of himself discern such 
costliness in his idol grandeurs, as when they were 
presented to him shining in the splendour of the 
poet’s spirit, sensible to all worth, and exalting all.” 

Pecuniary Obligations. ‘It is singular,’ said the 
baron, ‘to see what a world of hesitation people 
feel about accepting money from their patrons and 
friends, though ready to receive any other gift with 
joy and thankfulness. Human nature manifests 
some other such peculiarities, by which many 
scruples of a similar kind are produced and carefully 
cherished.’ 

‘Is it not the same with all points of honour?’ said 
our friend. 

‘Ic is so,’ replied the baron,‘ and with several 
other prejudices. We must not root them out, 
lest, in doing so, we tear up noble plants along with 
them. Yet I am always glad when I meet with men 
that feel superior to such objection, when the case 
requires it;* and I think with pleasure on the story 
of that ingenious poet, which I dare say you have 
heard of. He had written several plays for the court 
theatre, which were honoured by the warmest appro- 
bation of the monarch.’ ‘I must give him a dis- 
tinguished recompence,’ said the generous prince; 
‘ask him whether he would choose to have some 
jewel given him ; or if he would disdain to accept a 
sum of money.’ In his humourous way, the poet 
answered the enquiring courtier: ‘I am thankful, 
with all my heart, for these gracious intentions ; and 
as the emperor is daily taking money from us, I 
see not wherefore I should feel ashamed of taking 
some from him.’ 

Self-love exaggerates our faults as well as our vir- 
tues. (That is to say, partly that you may contradict 
them, partly that you may admire the candour, and 
chiefly because the talk is of the person’s self, and 
vanity thinks its own vices as good as other people’s 
virtues.) 

The one thing hopeless. Your blockhead iis the only 
person that can never be improved, whether itbe self- 
conceit, stupidity, or hypochondria, that renders him 
unpliant and unguidable. 

A good Daily Memorandum. Men are so inclined 
to content themselves with what is commonest ; the 
spirit and the senses so easily grow dead to the im- 
pression of the beautiful and the perfect; that every 
one should study to nourish in his mind the faculty 
of feeling these things by every method in his power. 
For no man can bear to be entirely deprived of such 
enjoyment; it is only because they are not used to 
taste of what is excellent, that the generality of peo- 
ple take delight in sills and insipid things, provided 
they be new. For this reason, one ought every‘day at 
least to hear a little song, read a good poem, see a fine 
picture, and if it were possible, to speak a few reason- 
able words. : ; 

Love of Power.—Every man desires to gather all 
things round him, to make and manage them accord- 
ing to his pleasure ; the money, which himself does 
not expend, he seldom reckons well expended. 

Generosity not always generous.—My brother-in- 
law, you see, is giving up his fortune, in so far as this 
is in his power, to the community of Herrnhuth: he 
reckons that by doing so, he is advancing the salva- 
tion of his soul. Had he sacrificed a slender portion 
of his revenue, he might have rendered many people 
happy, might have made for them and for himself a 
heaven upon earth. Our sacrifices are but rarely of 
an active kind: we, as it were, abandon what we give 
away. It is not from resolution but despair, that we 
renounce our property. 

The dread of dreads——The herd of people dread 
sound understanding more than anything; they ought 
to dread stupidity, if they had any notion what was 
really dreadful. 

A hint to violent and selfish teachers.—Lydia re- 
turned: my mother had been harsh enough to cast 
the poor girl off, after having altogether spoiled her. 
Lydia had learned with her mistress to consider pas- 
sions as her occupation ; she was wont to curb herself 
in nothing. 

A mirror for the censorious—No man should cast a 
stone at his brother: when one composes long 
speeches with a view to shame his neighbours, he 
should speak them to a looking glass. 

Do what you lament is not done.—I have often heard 
people who themselves kept silence in regard to 
works of merit, complaining and lamenting that si- 
lence was kept. 


* He means, ennobies it, and renders it fitting; not a light 
acceptance of obligations that can be reasonably avoided, or 
from any body.—E£, L. J. 
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The useful and the beautiful._—kvery gift is valuable, 
and ought to be unfolded: When one encourages the 
beautiful alone, and another encourages ,the useful 
alone, it takes them both to form aman. The useful 
encourages itself ; for the multitude produce it, and no 
one can dispense with it ; the beautiful must be encou- 
raged ; for few can set it forth, and many need it. 


MR. WALSH AND MRS. BENN. 
‘ To the Editor of the London Journal. 
Sir, 


I beg leave to refer you to an article in‘No. 6, May 
7th of your London Journal, in which supposed facts 
so startling are detailed, that in justice to the memory 
of my late father, I have taken the liberty of address- 
ing you, hoping that from your well known liberality 
as an editor, you will rectify what has appeared in 
your interesting little Journal. 

The first paragraph is substantially correct; viz: 
that Mr. Walsh left all his property to his niece Mrs. 
Benn, to the prejudice of his nephew, my,deceased 
parent ; who was the brother, and not the cousin of 
the lady in question, as related in your article; but 
the will was so tied down, that Mrs. Benn could not 
act in the manner described in your Journal. Besides, 
an impediment lay in the way. Her husband, Mr. 
Benn, afterwards Sir J. B. Walsh, was alive at: the 
time alluded to, and consequently must have, or been 
supposed to have, a voice, if not a casting vote in the 
affair 


I do not exactly understand what is meant by a 


“ little villa ;”” but the magnificent estate called War- 
field Park, in Berkshire, devised by Mr. Walsh, is still 
the seat of the present Sir John B. Walsh, son of the 
one above alluded to. 

This contradiction to your “ shortest and sweetest 
of all stories,” will much oblige, Sir, 


. Your most obedient servant, 
SUNDERLAND C, Fowke. 
Ferry Side in Carmarthen, 
July 20th, 1834 iby 

*,* The points of the story in question were, that 
Mrs. Benn had had an estate of four thousand a year 
left her, to the prejudice of her “cousin” the male 
heir, and that she gave it all up to him, reserving only 
to herself a little villain Berkshire. The little Berkshire 
villa, it seems, turns out to be a large mansion, and 
what is worse, Mrs. Benn did not give up the estate. 
Our feelings of disappointment, however, are relieved 
by finding that she could not. We are sorry to have 
been the medium of any misrepresentation. The story 
was taken from a work, generally held to be veracious 
as well as curious.—The Loungers’ Common-Place 
Book.—Ep. L. J. 

ee 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our friend T. R.’s communication is laughable ; 
but in this our urbane paper, we propose to correct 
errors solely by the gradual substitution of better 


knowledge. ie tapi to m 
his wishes in the other respect. The paper 
for him at the publisher’s. _ is lett, 

Juvenis is a worthy reader of poetry, and 
occasional evidences of looking at nature with 
own eyes. His only “fault,” (to answer his 
tion) is, that he does not in general do so; or if he 
does, is too content to repeat what has been said: 
before him. 

We shall give a passage out of the lines on “ 
next week, among other pickings, to which we are: 
compelled to confine ourselves, from our Numeroys 
poetical correspondents. 

The author of Hints to Young Students, has ou, 
best thanks and respect, though we do not insert his 
paper. Articles that redound to the writer’s credit, 
may yet not always be suitable to a Journal that hag 
so many Calls upon its attention. 

Dr. B.’s letter gratified us much. 

We will make the enquires requested by G. F, and: 
inform him of the result. 


Errata in the Extract from Dr. Bevan’s“ Honey Bee” upon 
Swarming. 


Column 3. Among the Italics read toot 
tool tool. {oot vice: 
hedge vice edge, 


Page 74. 


Line 12, from the bottom 
Column 1, line 14 from the end her vice their 

3 from do. well whole, * 
Page 98, In naming the Title of the book—Physiology vice- 


P Philosophy. > 
age 99. Column 1. ‘The last word of the Latin quotatiog 
should of course be umbram. ¢ 
Line 32, from the end, occasioning vice occasional % 
Line 18. from do. several vice general. 


Page 75. 
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NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY 
WILLIAM KIDD ‘14, CHANDOS STREET, WEST STRAND, 





I. 


A PICTURESQUE POCKET COMPANION IN A TOUR ROUND THE SOUTHERN COAST OF ENGLAND, 
By. W. Kipp. With 420 Engravings by Bonner. In two handsome Volumes, with gilt edges, price 30s. 


LITERARY CRITICISMS. 


“ These beautiful miniature volumes claim our unqualified praise. Their descriptions and indications are all that we need from such a mediuin of information ; and their innumerable wood. 
cuts, so far as we can discover, are quite as efficient illustrations of what they are drawn from as the most elaborate and costly engravings.”—Court Journal. 

“ Four hundred : nd twenty such views as these are in themselves a treasure, and delightful for ome recollections.”—Atheneum. 

“ These elegant little volumes comprise the results of a tour round the whole of the Southern Coast of England. Of their kind we know of nothing to compare with them ; and if the nas 
sum (not less we are assured, than six thousand pounds) whith has been expended on them, do not command a corresponding degree of public patronage to the spirited exertions of the 
proprietor, the public deserves to be its own guide for the future.”—Atlas. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES 


II. 


OF THE HEART AND GREAT VESSELS; 


With a new View of the Physiology of the Heart’s Action, By J. Hope, M.D. F.R.S.|In a thick and closely printed Vol. with Seven Diagrams, price 21s. cloth. 


“ The claims which this truly valuable work has upon the profession are irresistible. 


Surgical Journal. 


As a work of reference and authority it must have a place in every medical library.”—Medical and 


*,* For copious notices of the work see the Edinburgh Medical Journal, Medical and Physical Journal, Johnson’s Medico, §c. §c. §c. 


III. 


DODDRIDGE’S (REV. PHILIP) DEVOTIONAL LETTERS, SACRAMENTAL MEDITATIONS, LECTURES 
On PREACHING, &c. &c. Ina thick and closely printed 8vo. Volume (Now first Published). 


“‘ We are glad to announce the appearance of this work. The publication of such letters as these is a very acceptable service rendered to the public. 
ticular, deserve the greatest consideration from our own clergy, and his criticisms will be read with general interest.” —British Magazine. 
, the best productions of the amiable and immortal Doddridge, have never before appeared under such decided advantages and in such a cheap and elegant form, They will be dear 


“ 


These, 
to the Church as long as the world stands.”—Evangelical Magazine. 


IV. 
SUMMER RAMBLES. 


His ‘ Lectures on Preaching,’ ia 





--——— 


Thie day is published, Part I., containing six numbers, price 


Se, Of 
« « 
L E C A M E L €E O N; 
A Magazine of French Literature, &c, 
Compiled in Paris by A. P. Barbieux, and Stereotyped at the 
Printing-Office of Monsieur Didot. 

The object of Le Caméleon will be to initiate the inhabitant 
of England into the tone, the forms, and the language of the 
higher classes of society in France; to make him familiar with 
their purest idioms and modes of expression ; to advance him 
towards ;a perfect knowledge of the French people by the 
variety with which it will be stored ; in short, to forward his 
studies by the most pleasing and efficacious means, and to 
assist his progress by examples which will enable him to 
arrive in a comparatively short time at as perfect aknowiedge 
of the French langnage as he has of bis own, and to speak it 
with fluency and elegance. 

Le Caméléon will consist of everything which can instruct 
interest, or amuse. Scientific, literary, and entertaining pub- 
lications wil! furnish us with subjects. We shall be careful to 
purify them ; that the Journai may breathe the utmost purity 
of taste and morality. Nothing shall be wanting to render it 
worthy of the approbation of the public, and we trust that, in 
this respect, it will leave nothing to be desired ; for it will be 
compiled with that zeal and care which can only be inspired 
by an ardent desire for the benefit of youth, and the hope of 
contributing {to their instruction and amusement. We shall 
thus be enabled to obviate many difficulties ; and not only to 
lessen the fatigue of both professors and pupils, but to di- 
minish the expense (at all times considerable) to those parents 
who,cither from inclination or necessity, undertake the edu- 
cation of their own children. Le Cameélecn is therefore ad- 
dressed to both sexes, to all ages, and to every class ; its 
cheapness placing it within the reach of all. 

“* We are delighted to see any: French periodical divested 
of politics. Our young friends will find Le Cameleon pleasant 
reading, and well adapted for cultivating their acquaintance 
with the language.” —Lit, Gaz. June 28. 


“‘Shonld it continue as it has commenced, it may safely be 
admitted into those families where the fear of the promiscu- 
ous literature of France has hitherto prevailed. The selections 
are jndicious, and afford favourable specimens of the style of 
the best modern writers,”—Spectator, July 5. 

London: H. Hooper, 13, Pall-Mall East. Sold by R. 


Groombridge, Panyer-Alley, Paternoster-Kow, and may be 
hrd of all Booksellers. 





GRAVESEND STAR STEAM PACKETS. 


TH E MERCURY, the fastest, most commo- 

dious, and elegantly fitted Packet on the River station, 
leaves London Bridge Wharf, every Monday at Half-past Nine 
oclock ; and Gravesend, every Afternoon at Five, arriving ni 
both cases, ahead of all other Packets. 

This Mercury (esteemed a perfect model,) is the only Graves- 
end Packet with a Saloon, affording the light and view through 
the stern windows, the effect of which has obtained universa 
admiration. 

The MEDWAY Yacht leaves London Bridge at half-pas 
Eight, every Morning ; and Gravesend at Half-past Five in the 
Afternoon. 

The celebrated Commercial Packet, the COMET, leaves 
Gravesend at Seven o’clock in the Morning, (except Mondays, 
when she leaves at Half-past-six ;) and London Bridge, on her 
return, at Half. past Four, performing her passage in less time 
than any other Packet, except the Mercury. 

In a few days the STAR will be added*to the Establishment 
and due notice given of the hours of her departure. 

The Public are respectfully requested to bear in mind, that 
the Packets start punctually, but are half an honr at theWharf 
before the times appointed to start, in order that Passengers 
may embark conveniently to themselves. 





EAVER HATS.—Superfine qualities 16s. eqaul 

to those charged 17s. 6d. and 21s.; second qualities, 12s. 
very’ superior fiat); PATENT EXTRA LIGHT BEA 
HATS, in 100 different shapes, 21s. the best that can 
be made; newly invented Light Summer Hats, black or drab, 
12s., 34 ounces weight; Youths’Hats and Caps in great 
also Travelling, Fishing, and Shooting Hats and Caps, Livery 
and Opera Hats, good qualities, at the lowest prices 
The Nobility, Gentry, and Public are respectfully solicited to 
compare the above Hats with those made by pretended mant- 
facturers ; the difference in make, shape, and.quality must be 
plainly seen. 

JOHN PERRING, Maker and Inventor of Light Hats, 

85, Strand, corner of Cecil-street. 





HATS—REDUCED PRICES, 18s. 

RANKS & Co. 140, Regent Street, and London 

House, Red Cross Street, Barbican, are mow selling Gea- 
tlemen’s superfine Beaver Hats of very durable quality, elegant 
appearance, richly trimmed, and most fashionable shapes, 
the low price of 18s. The new light hats, Braganza Down, 
ounces, 10s. Orders from the country will receive imme 
diate attention, 

ROBERT FRANKS & Ce. 
LONDON HOUSE, 
62, Redcross Street, and 140, Regent Street. 
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